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presently came down the long incline into the station,
I got two photographs of it. I had a chat with the
train inspector. He said he lived at Amman, but came
from some village in Palestine.

At Ziza. When we woke up in the morning I looked
out of the window and saw a thick mist. One could
hardly see the three Vernons on the other side of the
railway line. The evening before we had had supper
in the little upper room in the station, and had sung
songs to the lilt of Louis* mandoline, amid the indes-
cribable dfebris of food. The pale guttering candles,
the purple night outside, the not unmusical part singing,
the weather-beaten faces of men in the full flood of
youth seated and sprawling in every conceivable attitude,
on the table, in chairs, in a row against the wall; the
hissing stove against the wall, left a strong impression
on my mind of friendship and good company born
of trials and hardships endured together. It is curious
how when men sprawl at ease after a long day's journey,
and the candle-light glows on them, the lights and sharp
weird shadows and the attitudes of the men fall into
a rhythmical composition that thrills the eye; and if,
added to this, there should be music and song, what
more complete satisfaction could there be to a man's
heart?

And next morning, through the mist glimmered
Bres in front of the Vernons, and the black petrol smoke
stood up like pillars into the sunlit mist. It did not
lift until about 9.30 a.m, We started up, taxied up
the road again like great beasts going a-hunting. The
mist had cleared and left low cloud, if cloud it was
and not broken mist wreaths, drifting along at about
300 feet. Looking into the sun we could see little.